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|1ouute,  .SiiHliiigs,  Hiii  Ijente,  still  |lefameir. 


Public  attention  having  been  directed  to  the 
Weights  and  Measures  (metric  system)  Bill, 
which  was  read  a second  time  on  the  14th  May, 
1868,  it  may  not  be  inopportune,  to  reconsider 
the  merits  of  a Decimal  Coinage.  Since  the 
Boyal  Commission,  which  terminated  its  labours 
in  April,  1857,  very  little  if  any  movement  in 
this  matter  has  taken  place,  except  by  Pro- 
fessors of  Social  Science,  of  Political  Economy, 
and  some  Chambers  of  Commerce,  notably  that  of 
Liverpool. 

We  intend,  though  cursorily,  to  pass  in  review 
somewhat  of  the  history  of  Decimal  Coinage. 

Whether  bv  accident  or  intention,  w^e  find  the 
ten,  or  the  multiple  of  ten,  peep  through  the 
misty  haze  of  extreme  antiquity.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures the  omer  is  the  tenth  of  an  ephah ; the 
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shekel,  the  huiidredtli  of  a maiieh.  Again,  a 
tithe  was  the  due  of  the  ancient  priesthood. 
Then  we  perceive  that  at  one  time,  the  Eoman  as 
represented  the  tenth  part  of  the  denarius,  and 
in  coins  of  the  period  the  numeral  X is  to  be 
found  behind  the  head  of  Pallas  or  Roma.  The 
ancients,  as  far  as  mechanical  arithmetic  was 
concerned,  could  not  favour  or  disfavour  any 
system  of  calculation,  as  the  absence  of  what  we 
term  the  Arabic  numerals,  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult  to  manipulate,  any  but  the  most  primitive 

reckoning. 

With  regard  to  the  coinage,  that  is,  or  was  in 
use,  by  the  principal  European  and  transatlantic 
peoples,  a little  of  their  past  numismatic  history 
may  serve  the  better  to  elucidate  the  origin 
of  the  present  moneys.  The  livre,  the  parent 
of  our  English  pound,  was  instituted  by  Chaiie- 
magne  in  the  year  800.  This  great  emperor, 
whose  forethought,  was  equal  to  his  energy, 
sought  to  unify  the  different  moneys  of  his 
realm ; and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
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his  gigantic  emi)ire,  reached  from  the  Baltic,  to 
the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Sarmatian  frontier 
to  the  Pyrenees,  the  object  was,  without  doubt, 
worthy  of  his  intellect. 

Originally  a livre,  was  a pound  weight  of  pure 
silver,  but  ten  centuries  of  internal  commotion 
and  extraneous  warfare  caused  the  depreciaion  of 
the  original  standard  from  60s.  to  9fd.,  and  a 
little  before  the  decimalization  of  the  French 


coinage,  the  country  was  in  a financial  chaos  of 
confusion.  This  helped  rather  than  retarded  the 
introduction  of  the  new  system,  for  the  assignats 
or  paper  money  of  the  republic  of  France  had 
become  so  reduced  in  value,  that  the  simplest 
article  could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  one 
livre  (at  that  period  representing  no  more  than 
about  one  halfpenny)  fractional  currency  was 
therefore  practically  unknown.  The  Legislature 
had  little  difficulty,  when  returning  to  a metallic 
currency,  to  change  the  old  livre  of  20  sous  of 
12  derniers  into  francs,  subdivided  into  100  cen- 
times. These  were,  and  are  still  coined,  in  pieces 
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of  ra,  TW,  franc  pieces,  two,  and  tive  franc  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  90  per  cent,  pure  silver,  and  10  per  cent, 
alloy,  and  one  quarter,  half,  and  whole  Napoleons 
of  20  francs  each,  also  consisting  of  00  per  cent, 
pure  gold,  and  10  per  cent,  alloy.  This  monetary 
system  has  led  to  important  changes  in  the 
States  adjoining  France.  In  the  first  place. 
Belgium,  that  land,  whose  governors  were  varied 
in  the  course  of  history,  as  often  as  the  grub, 
until  a butterflv.  It  could  unfold  hv  its  various 
coins,  the  changes  it  had  experienced ; now 
the  guilder,  now  the  Spanish  dollar ; at  one 
time  the  Austrian  kronen  thaler,  and  again  the 
Dutch  guilder.  Upon  the  independence  of  the 
country  in  1880,  the  franc  and  centime  were 
recognised  as  the  legal  money  of  the  realm. 
Italy,  until  very  recently,  had  almost  in  every 
principality  a different  currency.  Whilst  tlie 
Northern  Piedmont  assimilated  its  coin  to  that 
of  France,  the  Southern  Naples  counted  with 
grains  and  scudos,  Lombardy  and  Venice  used 
the  Austrian  florin.  Now  the  whole  of  Italy  have 
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adopted  the  French  coinage  under  the  name 
of  liras  and  centesimmi.  Switzerland,  in  former 
centuries,  had  as  many  various  coins  as  the 
State  numbered  Cantons.  Divided  as  this  re- 
public is  into  a French,  a German,  and  an  Italian 
speaking  community,  so  were  the  moneys ; lean- 
ing in  their  standard,  to  those  peoples  with  whom 
the  individual  Canton  had  the  most  affinity,  until 
at  length  the  uniform  standard  of  franc  and 
centime  was  established  by  law  as  the  only  legal 
medium  of  exchange.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  that  in  December,  1865,  the  Governments 
of  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  have 
entered  into  a quadripartite  treaty,  adopting  the 
franc  in  either  gold  or  silver,  of  nine-tenths  pre- 
cious metal  and  one-tenth  alloy,  to  be  a legal 
tender  in  any  of  the  respective  countries.  By 
this  means  seventy  millions  of  people  are  adopt- 
ing a one  and  uniform  currency. 

Austria  had  formerly,  the  guilder  of  60  kreuzers  ; 
the  latter  has  been  reduced  to  the  hundredth  part 
of  a Gulden,  and  the  change  has  been  found  to 
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be  to  the  satisfaction,  of  tlie  iiiaiiy  peoples  of 
which  this  heterogeneous  empire  consists.  Kussia 
counts  with  rubels  of  100  copecs,  and  this  con- 
currently, and  side  by  side,  Avith  a non-inetrical 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  without  any  in- 

«■  O 

conyenience  being  felt  from  the  anomaly.  Sweden. 

V_J  t/ 

Avhose  specie  daler  Ayas  subdiA'ided  into  19*2  skil- 
lings, has  reduced  her  dollar  to  one-fourth,  sub- 
dmded  into  100  ores. 

Spain,  AAdiere  progress  AAould  l)e  less  expected, 
than  in  any  European  nation,  has  also  partially 
decimalized  her  currency,  by  substituting,  for  34 
maravedis  to  a real,  a cent,  Ayhich  is  noAA*  the  10th 
part  of  a real ; this  again  is  the  20th  part  of  the 
dollar.  Accounts  are  made  up  generally  in  reals, 
but  sums  can  also  be  expressed  in  dollars,  to  aA^oid 
the  numerous  figures,  Ayhich  are  necessitated  by  so 
small  a unit  as  a real,  equal  to  tAyo  and  a half 
pence  sterling. 

Thus  passing  in  reAueAv  the  above-mentioned 
facts,  Ave  perceiye  the  folloAving  countries  adopting 
the  Decimal  Coinage  in  Europe,  viz.,  France, 
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Italy,  Belgium,  SAAutzerland,  Russia,  Austria, 
Sweden,  and  Holland ; AA’hilst  the  only  important 
European  communities  that  still  cling  to  the  old 
systems,  are  the  Hanse  Toaauis,  the  North  German 
Confederation,  South  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 
Hamburg  and  Lubeck  make  up  accounts  in  marks 
banco  of  sixteen  schillings,  a fictitious  unit,  Avhilst 
accounts  are  paid  in  marks  courant.  The  mark 
courant  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  A^ery  rarely  to  be  met  with,  the  principal  cir- 
culating medium  used  being  the  Prussian  thaler, 
called  a mark  courant  piece.  The  small  change 
used  is  the  Hamburg  schilling,  which  represents 
the  fortieth  part  of  a Prussian  thaler,  or  rather 
less  than  a penny  sterling.  Bremen  has  also  a 
very  antiquated  currency ; Avhilst  gold  in  this  city 
is  the  legal  tender  (the  gold  thaler  of  72  groten) 
they  accommodate  themseRes  also  Avith  Prussian 
silver  thalers.  Thus,  Avhen  an  account  is  de- 
manded in  so  many  Louis  d’or  thalers,  it  is  gene- 
rally paid  in  Prussian  currency  reduced  into 
Bremen  value. 
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The  North  German  Confederation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  count  with  thalers 
of  30  silver  groschens  of  12  pfennings.  Saxony 
alone  has  differed,  inasmuch  as  in  that  State,  the 
groschen  consists  of  10  pfennings.  To  obviate 
any  chances  of  dispute,  it  is  termed  a new^  gros- 
chen. The  division  of  the  groschen  into  10 
pfennings  (consequently  the  three  hundredth  part 
of  a thaler)  has  been  found  to  work  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  this  small  though  eminently 
commercial  State.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that 
Leipzig  absorbs  a lion's  share  of  the  internal  com- 
merce of  Germany,  we  may  be  sure  that  were  the 
contrary  to  be  the  case,  it  would  not  be  long  ere 
this  made  itself  prominently  felt.  Nothing  can 
be  more  difficult  and  inconvenient  for  the  foreigner 
in  Prussia  than  the  system  now  in  force,  more 
especially  the  gold  coin  of  that  country  termed  a 
Frederick  d’or,  which  consists  of  5 thalers  and  20 
(^roschens.  Now,  this  is  really  a fact,  and  not  a 
little  tends  to  the  characteristic  slowness  which  is 
proverbial  with  the  Germans,  that  if  one  has  to 
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pay  an  account,  and  happens  to  have  only  gold 
coin,  it  requires  no  little  arithmetical  knowledge 
to  compute  how  many  pieces  one  will  require  to 
effect  due  payment.  We  should  experience  a 
similar  inconvenience  if  we  used  a coin  worth 
16s.  lO^d. 

Germany  has  to  a certain  extent  a uniform 
currency,  inasmuch  as  a monetary  treaty  is  in 
force  with  the  North  German  Confederation  and 
South  Germany,  including  Austria,  whereby  in 
the  former  States  a 3-|-  florin  piece  is  accepted  as 
two  thalers,  and  vice  versa ; and  in  the  latter 
empire,  two  thalers  is  accepted  as  legal  tender  for 
three  florins,  and  vice  versd. 

Passing  from  Europe,  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  we  have  foremost  the  United  States, 
that  have  adopted  a decimal  currency, — the  dol- 
lar of  a hundred  cents.,  and  this  side  by  side  with 
the  same  system  of  weights  and  measures  that  we 
use  in  England. 

Canada,  had  formerly  a very  complex  currency. 
They  used  in  these  colonies  the  £ sterling,  con- 
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sistiiig  of  20  sterling  shillings,  llie  M currency  coii= 
sisting  of  20  currency  shillings,  and  the  dollar 
consisting  of  100  cents.  The  first  was  the  same 
as  the  British ; the  second  (the  pound  currency 
of  20  currency  shillings)  was  equal  to  16s.  8d. 
sterling,  and  the  shilling  was  equal  to  lOd.  ster- 
ling. The  origin  of  this  reduced  pound  being 
used  as  the  common  currency  of  the  British 
American  proyinces  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  of 
the  Spanish  pistole  or  quarter  onza,  consisting  of 
20  pecetas,  circulating  very  largely,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  adjacent 
Spanish  colonies.  Again,  Canada,  formerly  a 
French  dependency,  used  the  Louis  d’or  of  20 
livres,  which  is  equivalent  to  one  pistole.  Thus, 
side  by  side  with  the  currency  T,  which  was  fixed 
ill  value,  as  well  as  the  dollar,  which  was  also 
fixed,  was  used  the  variable,  or  the  £ sterling, 
which  at  times  circulated  at  AT.  4s.  4d.  currency, 
at  other  periods  AT.  4s.  6d.  currency;  or,  ex- 
pressed in  dollars,  at  one  time  a A sterling  was 
negotiable  at  |>4.84,  at  another  time  at  ^4.88,  the 
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fluctuation  being  occasioned  by  the  difference  of 
exchange  on  London,  varying  generally  from  108 
to  110  per  cent.  This  requires  rather  more  eluci- 
dation, but  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  this 
paper  seeks. 

To  avoid  the  difticultv  occasioned  bv  so  varied 
a computation,  the  dollar  and  the  cent,  of  the 
United  States  is  the  now  only  accepted  legal 
tender  of  the  Canadian  dominion,  and  although  a 
few  of  the  old  people,  cling  to  the  penny,  and 
shilling  currency,  the  bulk  of  the  population  have 
accepted  the  change  with  real  pleasure. 

With  the  mention  that  Brazil  and  the  principal 
South  American  Eepublics  have  adopted  the 
decimal  system,  we  will  stop  in  our  brief  survey  to 
inquire  why  the  majority  of  States  have  adopted 
the  decimal,  in  preference  to  the  duodecimal,  or 
other  systems  ? 

Was  it  a mere  passing  wLim  on  the  part  of  | 

Governments,  or  was  it  rather  the  result  of  the  | 

conviction  of  the  peoples  and  legislatures,  that  the  I 

r 

decimal  system,  is  the  fit  and  proper  computation 
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of  the  future  ? The  objections  and  objectors  to 
our  present  system  are  legion.  The  upholders  of 
the  duodecimal  svstem  are  less  numerous  than 
influential,  and  their  opposition  to  tiie  decimal 
system  is  worthy  of  reconsideration. 

Now,  what  are  the  principal  charges  brought 
against  that  system  ? 

Among  the  many  opposing  theories,  we  may 
reduce  the  practical  objections  to  three. 

Firstly,  that  the  duodecimal  calculation  is 
simpler  for  mental  arithmetic  than  the  decimal. 

Secondly,  that  12  is  subdivided  into  more 
fractions  than  10,  without  leaving  a remainder. 
The  detractors  of  the  decimal  svstem  would  deduce 
from  this  that  the  poorer  classes,  who  purchase 
smaller  divisions'  of  a pound  weight  or  a yard, 
would  be  charged  the  fraction  over  the  remainder 
of  the  division,  instead  of  the  nett  sum ; or,  in 
other  words,  if  a purchaser  buys  a third  part  of 
an  article  sold  at  Is.  per  lb.  or  yard,  he  obtains 
this  at  4d.,  whereas  the  third  part  of  a franc 
would  be  centimes,  which,  in  all  probabilities, 
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say  the  detractors  would  be  charged  34  centimes, 
the  poor  man  would  thus  be  fined  for  his  poverty. 

Thirdlv,  the  immense  inconvenience  and  de- 
rangement  in  our  national  finances  by  the  con- 
version of  our  existing  coinage  into  a decimal 
one. 

To  the  first  objection  it  may  be  simply  replied 
that  mental  calculation  is  at  best  unsafe  and 
uncommercial,  and  is  onlyresortedto,  in  very  small 
transactions,  the  difficulty  of  which,  could  not  be 
much  enhanced  bv  the  decimal  svstem. 

V V 

The  second,  is  a greater  theoretical  than  a 
practical  objection ; for,  whilst  one  article  may  be 
priced  at  one  shilling,  or  six  pence,  a hundred 
articles  have,  as  materfamilias  too  well  knows, 
the  invariable  farthing,  halfpenny,  or  three  farth- 
ings hanging  to  the  pence.  Every  one  knows 
that  eleven  pence  three  farthings,  per  yard 
is  commoner  in  practice,  than  exactly  one 
shilling  per  yard ; thus  all  the  inconveniences  of 
subdivision,  exist  in  the  same  degree,  in  our  present 
svstem,  as  it  would  be  in  the  decimal  one. 
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The  third  objection,  has  really  some  weight, — the 
inconvenience  of  a change  in  a system  that  has 
endured  for  centuries.  But  when  it  is  seen 
that  the  majority  of  civilized  nations  have  found 
that  the  new  system  is  the  better  one,  we  may, 

“ To  do  a great  right,  do  a little  wrong.” 

Then  comes  the  all-important  question,  if  we 
are  to  have  a Decimal  Coinage,  what  are  we  to 
adopt  ? Many  are  for  the  pound  and  mil.  Mr. 
Hincks,  formerly  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  and  at 
one  time  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  proposed  to 
adopt  a crown  and  cent.  Now,  we  have  two 
models  before  us,  France  and  the  United  States. 
France,  whilst  her  centime  is  the  smallest  practical 
coin,  has  the  unit  of  a franc,  not  large  enough  ; 
the  United  States,  whilst  the  dollar  is  a respectable 
unit,  the  cent.,  as  a fraction,  is  too  large.  We  must 
bear  in  mind,  our  people  of  Great  Britain  have  a 
prejudice,  perhaps  a laudable  one  : they  like  the 
term  pound,  shilling,  and  pence  ; the  term  has 
become  so  interwoven  in  our  national  history,  that 
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the  bulk  of  our  population  would  be  loth  to  part 
with  the  name.  True,  Cicero  has  it, — 

“ Vnigiis  ex  veritate  ex  opinione  midta 

restimat,” 

Yet,  when  an  object  can  be  accomplished,  and 
at  the  same  time  soothing  to  the  popular  prejudice, 
it  is  wise  to  seek  it  by  those  means. 

Our  £ sterling  is  the  verv  best  unit  in  existence. 

O t/ 

Call  a horin  a new  shilling,  the  tenth  of  a pound 
sterling  ; call  our  present  farthing  a new  penny  the 
100th  instead  of  96th  part  of  a new  shilling,  and 
the  1,000th  of  a pound;  we  would  have  ^1  sterling 
as  it  now  exists ; new  shilling  the  10th,  new 
penny  the  1,000th. 

Very  little  change  need  be  made  in  the  existing 
coinage  for  the  present,  except  in  the  bronze  issue 


as — 


5 old  shillings  silver 
Half-crown  ,, 

Florin  ,, 

Shilling 

Sixpence  ,, 


= 250  new  pence 
= 125 


= 100 
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The  threepenny  pieces  would  have  to  be  called 
in,  and  a new’  tenpenny  silver  coin  issued,  to  be 
exactly  the  10th  part  of  a florin  ; or  new’  shilling, 
the  100th  of  a sovereign.  With  pennies,  the 
holder  of  an  individual  one  would  certainly  lose 
4 per  cent.,  as  an  old  penny  w’ouid  be  termed  4 new’ 
pennies,  and  be  the  2o0th  instead  of  the  240th  of 
a £, ; but  during  the  transition  period,  12  old 
pennies  should  be  declared  legal  tender  for  50  new 
pence. 

Many  social  advantages  w’ould  accrue  from  a 
penny,  the  1,000th  of  a £,  perhaps  the  very  first 
a local  postage  of  a new  penny  per  letter,  which 
would  perhaps  be  long  retarded  under  the  existing 
system. 

An  International  Coinage  Commission  is  now 
sitting  in  London,  counting  among  its  members 
some  of  our  worthiest  authorities  on  this  subject. 
May  the  writer  humbly  ask,  w’hy  we  should  adapt 
our  coinage  to  the  standard  of  other  countries  ? 
Surely  Great  Britain,  w’hose  financial  transactions 
are  as  great  as  many  other  countries  combined, 
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need  not  imitate  others ; let  others  imitate  her. 
It  has  been  said  that  an  eminent  authority  has 
proposed,  as  a means  of  unifying  the  currency 
of  this  country  w’ith  that  of  France  and  other 
nations,  an  imperial  £ equal  to  ^4  sterling, 
divided  into  tenths  of  an  imperial  £,  equal  to  8s., 
equal  to  10  francs. 

This,  theoretically,  would  answer  well ; but 
how  practically?  Examine  the  case  of  Italy. 
Whatever  advantage  Italy  enjoys  from  the  decima- 


lization of  her  coinage,  at  present,  she  reaps  no 
benefit  from  her  coin  being  legal  tender  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Bw’itzerland,  as  the  moment  a 

f 

country  is  in  financial  difficulties,  paper  money  is 
resorted  to : this,  practically,  is  foreign  in  an 
adjoining  State,  and  has  to  be  changed  at  a 
discount  to  obtain  gold,  the  circulating  medium  of 


the  other  countries.  Suppose  the  United  States 
were  to  unify  their  coinage  with  that  of  France, 
the  objection  w’ould  still  hold  good  that  an 
American,  in  order  to  travel  to  France,  would  have 
to  change  ; for,  theoretically,  w’ere  greenbacks  to  be 
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equivalent  to  a denomination  of  French  coinage,  a 
change  with  a loss  would  have  to  be  effected  to 
obtain  the  gold. 

Again,  even  in  countries  that  have  virtually  the 
same  currency,  such  as  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  there  is  always  a discount  pro  or  contra. 

Gold  cannot  as  a rule  be  used  as  the  actual 
medium  of  international  coniinerce,  but  rather  as 
the  re2)resentative.  As  remittances,  bills  of  ex- 
change are  i^referred,  and  even  tourists  rather 
travel  with  Bank  notes.  Now,  take  the  four 
countries,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
land, that  use  the  identical  coin  in  their  resi)ec- 
tive  dominions,  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
these  cajhtals  is  as  frequently  against  the  i)ur- 
cliaser,  or  vendor,  as  between  Paris  and  London. 

By  all  means  let  us  unify  the  currency  of  dif- 
ferent nations  if  jDOSsible,  but  in  the  first  i)lace 
let  us  decimalize. 

Sir  John  Herschel  grounds  his  objections  to  the 
present  system — 1st,  that  it  is  inconvenient ; 
2nd,  circuitous ; 3rd,  needlessly  complex ; 4th, 
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productive  of  arithmetical  difficulty,  and  thereby 
affording  openings  for  error ; 5th,  a cause  of  the 
loss  of  much  valuable  time  in  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  life ; 6th,  a clog  on  educational  pro- 
gress, and  as  such  a grievance  and  an  injury  to 
the  community ; 7th,  obstructive  of  clear  and 
synoptic  views  in  all  financial  and  statistical 
discussions  where  money  prices  are  concerned. 

A few  questions  wdll  illustrate  the  sort  of  ob- 
structions complained  of. 

A.  — What  per  cent,  is  an  income  tax  of  7d.  in 
the  £,  ? 

B.  — Who  perceives  clearly  that  Is.  4d.  in  the 
£ means  1-1 5th  part  of  his  income  ? 

C.  — On  a population  of  29,000,000,  wdiat  is 
Is.  54d.  per  head  ? 

D.  — What  2>er  cent,  is  8s.  7id.  on  ^'134.  14s, 
3id? 

Who  does  not  feel  that  in  the  innumerable  cases 
that  occur  in  the  sort  of  subjects  above  mentioned, 
the  system  of  £.  s.  d.  (old  style)  is  obstructive, 
draws  off  the  attention  merely  from  the  subject 
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to  the  ligures,  and  exhausts  it  in  needless  detail 
of  calculation  ? 

The  author  must  apologize  for  the  crude  manner 
in  which  he  has  brought  his  idea  before  the  public. 
But  his  intention  has  been  less  to  demonstrate  the 
efficacy  or  non-efficacy  of  the  different  systems  of 
currency,  than  to  urge  the  retention  (in  case 
we  decimalize)  of  our  time-honoured  appellation  of 
T.  s.  d. 

If  any  are  haunted  by  the  fear  of  the  difficulty 
that  faces  them  in  effecting  perchance  "a  most 
beneficial  change,  may  the  words  of  an  old  writer 
solace  them  : — 

“ The  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties 
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By  daring  to  attempt  them.  Sloth  and  folly 
Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  hazard, 
And  make  th’  impossibility  they  fear.” 


Kffinoham  Wilsok,  Printer,  11,  Royal  KxcUaiige. 


